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Keats (1925)5 Hamlin Garland's A Son of
the Middle Border (1917), and Gamaliel
Bradford's portraits of eminent Americans
counterbalance perceptibly the blank in the
early eras, in which biography was chiefly a
family or a campaign affair. The drama,
whose annals in America hardly chronicle a
distinguished name between William Dunlap
and Clyde Fitch, now boasts Eugene O'Neill,
a European celebrity. Philosophy, also, which,
after Edwards, lay dormant in practical
America until William James, Josiah Royce,
and John Dewey, has now attained a vital if
embattled life in the warfare aroused by
Irving Babbitt, George Santayana, and Paul
Elmer More. Yet the new humanism, even
in this more cultivated America, remains a
somewhat esoteric issue. We are less likely to
enter these decorous chambers than to pick
up in a club and bookstall the brilliant critics
H. L. Mencken and G. J. Nathan, who wage
the old battle against our stupidity in witty
flagellations, or Stuart P, Sherman, unfettered
college professor, who analyzed our old be-
setting sins, but entreated us not to sever
with noble traditions.
This book has told briefly the story of our
literature, beginning with the little band of
Puritans who looked wistfully after the re-
ceding Mayflower. At this moment (1933)
the European civilization, to which the vessel
returned in 1620, wears, after three centuries,
a weary, defeated mien. If the cycles which